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The Host of Witnesses 


i” the river of words running toward the confer- 
ence on world security, opening in San Francisco 
on April 25, there is an interesting current: It is 
assumed that the massed attitudes in the minds of 
people who looked on will have some effect on the 
outcome of the conference. Reiterated information 
about the defined objectives of the conference takes 
for granted that the hopes of people must be cor- 
rectly focussed. Warnings that we must not look 
for perfect results presuppose a universal mood of 
high expectation which, after the conference, might 
easily become crippling despair. 

In San Francisco, a drama will open in which the 
participants are the people of the earth. The driving 
force back of the action seems to be a general belief 
that an organization for world security can be built. 
Whether these believers have counted the cost, 
whether they understand the perils of any scene in 
which agreement of conflicting views is sought, is not 
the point. The fact is that out of the devastation 
of these past years has come a general assumption 
that the life of the world can be ordered without 
periodic wars. 


Whatever the degree to which the San Francisco 
Conference fulfills these hopes and beliefs, those 
who have followed the Christian imperative into 
causes organized for the extension of the Christian 
experience and for social justice may well consider 
this prologue of spiritual forces. Our causes have 
been more limited in scope. The missionary enter- 
prise of the churches undertook the redemption of 
the souls of the people of the whole earth. The too 
little emphasis on the need for an adequate home for 
the spirits of men, if they are to grow in the knowl- 
edge and love of God, has its inverse today in the 
danger that we may depend too much on the institu- 
tions of peace, give too little thought to the spirit of 
those who use them. 

The warning against expecting the impossible 
from the San Francisco Conference comes from the 
realists. But, generally speaking, many of these 
realists are those who have often had the charge of 
perfectionism from those who have opposed relative- 
ly more limited moves toward social justice. We 
were allowed to have social ideals, but were often 


frowned upon when we went in for social action. 

The invisible host of witnesses in today’s drama is 
the great company of those who have suffered and 
lost—the dead and the living dead. Forty million 
homeless people vaguely feel that there can now be 
no home for anyone save in a world secured against 
war. Even the professional cynic would probably 
admit that this sense of obligation to those who have 
suffered most from this war will be a factor in the 
San Francisco conferring. It will, at least in part, 
offset the natural impulse to think of the people as 
pawns in a conference which might become a game 
for power and national prestige. 

Why is this suffering of the people a ponderable 
element in today’s decisions? Is it because we all 
know about it? Think of the relatively small gains 
that have been made in interracial. relationships in 
our own country. Perhaps the suffering of those 
who are exploited and destroyed in the name of race 
prejudice is taken for granted, a natural product of 
differences, to be deplored but accepted. But we 
must admit that the invisible presence of millions 
whose lives are distorted and wrecked because of 
their race is rarely felt on those occasions when we 
carefully debate the right of equal opportunity for 
all races in our national life. 


As the curtain rolls up on action which will assess 
the will to peace, there is more belief that it is pos- 
sible to create the machinery for world security than 
conviction that such a world organization must be 
based on universal inclusiveness. Each nation will 
export to this conference its own special brand of 
exclusiveness. Each one of us who waits for the 
event of this conference looks on in mingled hope and 
fear—our own special brand of fear because we have 
habitually excluded this group of people or that from 
our own blue print for a united world. 

This is our basic unpreparedness for April 25. 
The critical moment for testing how far the nations 
will go in setting up a system for world security has 
out-paced the development of the idea of universal 
community. Today the fact that there are divisions 
in the Christian enterprise is not so important as 
that the churches, because of these divisions, have 
not been able to give full voice and vigor to the slow- 








ly growing conviction that the world is one under 
God. 

The San Francisco Conference is but one step in a 
long process. The state of public opinion in these 
preceding weeks is important largely because it will 
be more important in developments after the con- 
ference. Although the start is made in the attempt 
to get agreement upon the details of organization for 
world security from war, the root causes of war stem 
back into a general reluctance to believe that life can 


be progressively ordered on the basis of equal oppor- 
tunity for all nations and peoples. 

As Christians we cannot coldly debate whether 
or not all men are created equal. We can do no less 
than to act in every relationship as though this were 
true. The most difficult and most urgent task of the 
churches is to increase the fund of active conviction 
that the institutions of society must be inclusive of 


the interests and participation of all the people. 
R.E.McC. 





British Christian Thinking About 
International Affairs 


MARGARET JONES 


No long ago the very popular press featured 
the story of an Anglican vicar in a suburb of 
London who approached his parishioners for books 
and comforts for German prisoners of war. In reply, 
an East Coast Anglican vicar sent him a tin of rat- 
poison. 

This story illustrates two difficulties which beset 
anyone who tries to analyze Christian thinking in 
Britain about international affairs. On the whole, 
Christian opinion is divided on most international 
issues. The majority of Church leaders, and most 
Christians who have been associated with the ecu- 
menical movement, would adopt the suburban vicar’s 
viewpoint, with all its implications, but there is still 
a considerable minority of Christians who, in vary- 
ing degrees, share the rat-poison frame of mind. The 
second difficulty is that so much Christian “think- 
ing” is not really that at all, but just emotional reac- 
tion based on too little knowledge. Consequently a 
pall of frustration hovers over us, and we take refuge 
either in hasty emotional judgments, or in more con- 
sidered deliberations about domestic and internal 
affairs. It is significant that, up to the time of writing, 
there has been among Church groups quite a degree 
of discussion about the Government’s proposals for 
Social Security and for Education, but rarely does 
one meet Christians who have discussed or even read 
the text of the Dumbarton Oaks and Bretton Woods 
proceedings. 

The documents issued under the auspices of the 
British Council of Churches reflect our best Christian 
thought on international affairs, and they also eluci- 
date the theological assumptions upon which their 
judgments rest. This is very important: Too many 
Christians here see very little relation between their 
attitude to the Japanese, for instance, and what they 
know about God and His purpose for man; or at 
the very best, they form their attitude and then 
guiltily try to find theological props for it. The most 


apposite B.C.C. documents are: a pamphlet called 
“The Christian Church and World Order,” published 
in 1942, and largely inspired by the late Dr. William 
Paton, and the pamphlet published in November 
1943, “The Christian Church and World Problems.” 
The latter contains a considered reply to the Amer- 
ican “Six Pillars of Peace” and therefore is prob- 
ably well-known in the U.S.A. The B.C.C. pro- 
nouncements reflect a sober feeling of responsibility 
for international affairs, but quite properly they are 
restricted to the enumeration of principles governing 
world order, and do not deal with detailed methods 
of implementing the principles. The Churches are 
humble enough to admit that they have not within 
their ranks sufficient technical experts in social, eco- 
nomic and political matters, to draw up blue-prints 
for the machinery of international order, even if it 
were desirable to do so. On the other hand, they are 
unwilling to say “Over to you” to the experts with- 
out giving them any criteria of judgment. A quota- 
tion from the 1943 pamphlet, taken from the para- 
graph on the future of the Axis Powers, may indi- 
cate the approach of British ecumenical leaders: 

(a) “We repudiate any attempt to solve this prob- 
lem in a spirit of revenge.” (b) “We repudiate a 
vague sentimentalism which ignores past crimes and 
future dangers.” (c) “No solution can be regarded 
as satisfactory which does not, on the one hand, pro- 
vide adequate safeguards to all people against mili- 
tary or economic aggression by others, and on the 
other provide full opportunities to all, victors and 
vanquished alike, to develop their own national and 
cultural life within the framework of world order.” 

It must be added that some younger Christians 
of the Left wonder whether all the members of the 
B.C.C. recognize the full political implications of 
some of the statements they assent to. “It is neces- 
sary to emphasize the great importance of the part 
played in world affairs by international finance, and 
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the power which it has possessed to derange the 
proper relationships which should exist between na- 
tions and states.” Would the leaders of the Churches 
really be prepared to join battle in this issue? The 
problem of Empire causes some cleavage between the 
generations. Left-wing Christians have been awak- 
ened to a new responsibility towards the Em- 
pire ; they have discovered that, rightly or wrongly, 
it does exist and it is impossible to ignore that fact, 
or to propose irresponsibly to give it away or dis- 
solve it. But some younger Christians would 
strongly oppose the B.C.C. statement, “Empire as 
such can be condemned only if the subject peoples 
themselves receive no benefits from it, or if it creat- 
ed evils greater than the benefits which it can be- 
stow.” This minority group would maintain that in 
itself the concept of Empire is wrong—such fine 
distinctions as the statement seeks to draw are un- 
realistic quibbles. 


This war is bringing home to Christians how little 
we really know about the peoples and conditions of 
the Empire. (Several Australian soldiers have been 
complimented on their English by people who ob- 
viously expected them to speak a foreign tongue!) 
For this reason there is little Christian thought about 
the future of the West Indies or of Africa, because 
most of us have so few facts to goon. As for India 
—the same fog envelops Christians as most other 
thinking people. Christians of the Left are wonder- 
ing whether they were hoodwinked into believing 
that the Cripps offer was far more generous than it 
actually was. “Would it not have been reasonable” 
they ask “to have accorded India more responsibility 
for her own defense?’ And Christian consciences, 
on the whole, are uneasy about the continued deten- 
tion of political leaders which frustrates further 
negotiations, to say the least of it. But beyond that, 
little positive thinking emerges. It must be said that 
some of the most reliable and unbiased thinking 
about India and the colonies comes from certain mis- 
sionaries, and from pamphlets published for the mis- 
sion houses from Edinburgh House. The latter has 
really done a notable work through its publications. 


When faced with international problems, we 
Christians in Britain tend to tackle them country by 
country, instead of dealing with great trends and 
principles which cut across nations and frontiers. We 
bite on to the problem of France, the problem of 
China ; yes, and the problem of America, while ques- 
tions of national sovereignty, international finance 
and self-determination of peoples only become real 
to us when given a local habitation. Therefore if 
this article sounds like a superficial world tour, it at 
least reflects some of our thought processes. 

We Christians in Britain (incidentally it would be 


4 worth-while analyzing why we react so strongly 
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against the phrase “British Christians”) often lack 
integrity in our thinking. For too long many of us 


have been content to assure ourselves that all is well 
with China because the Generalissimo and his wife 
are Christians, and we have evaded examination of 
the sitution there and its perplexities. Any sinister 
hints of repressive measures and corruption in high 
places were blithely dismissed as typical communist 
propaganda arising from pique. But now the recall 
of General Stilwell and increasing frankness in cer- 
tain sections of the Press are causing us to confess 
the theological and political inadequacy of our for- 
mer approach. Large groups of Christians are in- 
terested in China not for herself, or not because she 
has a significant part to play in the world’s destiny, 
but because their Church has missions in that coun- 
try. Such Christians indulge in a picturesque vested- 
interest kind of approach, which has little to com- 
mend it. However, it is at least an approach— 
towards Japan we are almost entirely negative. We 
know so little about that country that we hardly 
think of the Japanese as human beings, and we are 
only kindled into any dynamic attitude when we read 
of Japanese atrocities against prisoners of war. Very 
few people have reached the stage of considering 
Japan’s part in the future community of nations. A 
well-informed missionary who looked forward the 
other day to a Japan using her very great powers 
in a peaceful way was roundly denounced again in 
the very popular Press. American Christians who 
have sO many compatriots of Japanese extraction 
might well help us in our thinking, or our lack of it. 

The same lack of integrity appears in Christian 
thinking about Russia. Compared with pre-war days, 
fear and mistrust of the U.S.S.R. has disappeared 
to a very great extent—but for the wrong reasons. 
Most Christians welcome our alliance with Russia 
because she has put up such a superb fight, and be- 
cause she seems to be adopting a more lenient policy 
towards the Christian Church. If Russia’s military 
struggles were to be completed tomorrow, and if the 
Kremlin for various reasons decided to revoke some 
of the freedom now accorded to the official Church, 
Russia’s new-found British partisans would have no 
leg to stand on, and presumably would revert to 
their former mistrust and suspicion. Of course we 
have a considerable group of Christians who have 
always tried to examine Communism intelligently, 
and have seen in its achievements and aspirations an 
important lesson for the Church. Now they find 
themselves in the curious position of being regarded 
as reactionaries, because they still endeavor to ap- 
praise and criticize Russia on a basis of knowledge, 
whereas her new-found friends are almost wholly 
uncritical on a basis of very little knowledge. There 
is, however, some uneasiness behind the best thinking 
about Russia. No one now suspects her of imperial- 
ist designs, because her beliefs and past policy give 
the lie to this and it could hardly be in her own in- 
terest to acquire more responsibilities, when faced 








with so much need for reconstruction and develop- 
ment in her own devastated republics; but many 
people are fearful lest, at the end of the war, Russia 
should find it no longer in her interest to figure in 
world-politics, and therefore should retire into her 
former splendid isolation, behind a “cordon Sani- 
taire.’ Such people realize that if this is to be 
avoided deep-seated misunderstandings have to be 
eradicated between Russia and the other Allies. A 
freer, more forthcoming Russian Press would great- 
ly facilitate this. 

Talks about future “spheres of influence,” particu- 
larly when cynically described in terms of the dollar 
sphere, the sterling sphere and the rouble sphere, 
leaves Christians vaguely uneasy. Is everything to 
be decided again in terms of competitive finance, or 
at best in terms of naked political power, making 
nonsense of most of the clauses of the Atlantic Char- 
ter? The majority of Christians have become more 
realistic in their attitude towards the use of power, 
acknowledging that power in itself is not evil, and 
that the best of political and economic systems re- 
mains a paper dream without power behind it. (It 
is only fair to add that a vocal minority of Chris- 
tian pacifists would strongly dissent from this view.) 
But we would like to see this power subject to an 
overriding principle, so that it is not manipulated 
solely in the interests of a dominant nation. Some of 
us are beginning to see more clearly than ever before 
the urgent importance for the world and in the 
world, of security “that the excellency of the power 
may be of God.” In the light of all this, we are un- 
certain of America’s intentions, and her intransi- 
gence at the Civil Aviation Conference at Chicago 
strengthens our uncertainty. Are all the Great Pow- 
ers going to utter generous moral sentiments, as in 
the Atlantic Charter, only to return to naked self- 
interest on specific issues ? 


In spite of the presence of so many Americans in 
our country, we have not seized the opportunity of 
increasing our knowledge about the U.S.A. Our 
thinking about your country is still based far too 
widely on Hollywood films and journalistic impres- 
sions: we stop at the idea of your labor-saving de- 
vices, your refrigerators and your elevators, and have 
very little knowledge of the people who use them. 


In some ways we have also been slow in getting 
to know and understand the Europeans who have 
been living here since their own homelands became 
impossible for them to live in. Because we have 
been too lazy to acquire knowledge, most of us have 
accepted the émigrés’ governments at their face (or 
uniform!) value. But in some instances we are now 
wondering whether we have been misled. One thing 
we have achieved—and that is a fair understanding 
of the position of the Church in Europe. The Anglo- 
Dutch, Czech, German, etc., Christian Fellowships 
organized by the British Council of Churches have 


helped considerably, but even more important is the 
presence of so many members of European Churches 
who not only worship with us, but are always ready 
to expound their traditions to us and to place them- 
selves at the disposal of the Church in Britain. This 
rapprochement between Continental and _ British 
Christianity is one of the most creative things the 
war has brought to the Church. 


It is not unnatural that our thoughts turn most 
readily to Europe as our nearest neighbor, and we 
have tried to understand her suffering and privations. 
When it was announced that we were to have slightly 
increased Christmas rations, many Christians and 
non-Christians in the Press and in ordinary conver- 
sation asked that the extra food should be diverted 
to Europe. An impressive number of Christians are 
very anxious to give their services to the recon- 
struction of Europe, not from a desire to have a dra- 
matic job, but from a genuine desire to bear one 
another’s burdens. On the personal level therefore, 
we are thinking quite hard about Europe; on the po- 
litical and economic level not so. We are frustrated 
by the frontier problems and the threats of civil war. 

For most Christians the crux of all international 
thinking is the problem of Germany. Apart from 
the “rat-poison” minority, there is singularly little 
hatred: and we are conscious that there is a body of 
Christians in Germany some of whom have resisted 
unto death. (It is true that we rather blink our 
eyes at the fact that many Christians are fighting for 
Germany, and we do not seek to understand their 
position.) At one stage many responsible church 
people felt that Germany must be punished for her 
transgressions in order to preserve justice and to 
show that international crime does not pay: but of 
late many of these same people feel that the in- 
credible bombing of German towns and the slaughter 
on her own soil is sufficient punishment in itself, and 
that apart from the execution of actual war crimi- 
nals the main job is to insure that Germany shall not 
be able to refashion her life-economy towards an- 
other war. There is great uncertainty about the po- 
litical and economic measures which could accom- 
plish this—some even think the dismemberment of 
Germany is the only method. But most talk in 
terms of a period of military occupation with control 
of industries, and re-education. The last is a vexed 
question. The wisest Christian thinking insists that 
this can only be done with the help of those Germans 
who have standards of judgment and comparison 
carried over from pre-Nazi days. 

These then are some of the problems exercising 
the minds of Christians in Britain, and some of 
their reactions. It is extraordinarily difficult to give 
an “average” view, because there is so much diver- 
gency of outlook, even within each denomination. 


The encouraging thing is that the best minds within | 


the denominations are beginning to think together. 
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The Chaplain’s Devotional Materials 
For His Men 


CLARENCE KILDE 


At the outset consider a specific case. A soldier after 
years in the service received a book in the mail from 
each of two churches which happened to have his name 
on their mailing lists; one is his present church where 
he is a member, the other is the church where he grew 
up in the Sunday School. His present minister sent 
a copy of U. S. War Aims by Walter Lippmann and 
the soldier was soberly grateful, and a few said, “Let’s 
read it after you get thru.” His old home church sent 
a volume of pep talks, accompanied with cartoon illus- 
trations, all, so to speak, urging the soldier to get up 
in the morning with a shout and greet the new day 
with a resolve to be a good boy all day. This book 
of moralizing admonitions is unfortunately written by 
a chaplain.* As the soldier read he smiled, then laughed, 
then called in his friends for a public reading and loud 
laughter by all. Later, alone, the soldier sobered up 
in the realization they had met the good intentions of 
the old home pastor with cynical laughter. The soldier 
became sad in his reflections, “Golly, is that the way 
they think of us? Doesn’t my home church know any 
better ?” 


The point is obvious and may be simply stated; 
moralizing in the army falls flat. As another soldier 
told me, “When I go to Chapel, I want religion, and 
not a pep talk.” 

Which explains also why most G. I. worshippers 
leave the “Literature Rack” or “The Devotional Ma- 
terials’ Table” severely alone. The colorful array of 
leaflets, pamphlets, tracts, and “literature” of all de- 
nominations are eventually burned up by bushel baskets- 
ful because unwanted it becomes a nuisance in the 
baggage of travel. The same applies to monthly or 
quarterly booklets of dated prayers with “a thought 
for the day.” And this because both the “thought” 
and the prayer is cooked up in a steamheated academic 
pastor’s study far removed from the reality of the 
fighting fronts. There is simply no meeting ground 
between the writer and the reader. Particularly is 
this true if the written meditations and prayers are 
couched in the sentimentality of a fundamentalist or 
reflect a liberal Protestant minister’s attempts to in- 
sinuate his romantic illusions about war into our life 
situation. 

Recently a well-intentioned college English Professor 
asked if I cared to distribute among the men copies of 
Kipling’s well known poem, “If.” I had to tell him 
frankly, that I wouldn’t dare do so. 

For one cannot rescue meaning and personal purpose 
in this war and the tragedy of our times with a poem 
that belongs to the high school memories of adolescent 
days. This global conflict is far beyond the poor power 
of a moralizing poem to inspire personal resolve. 

Furthermore, “If’ a soldier always keeps his head, 
never gets tired of waiting, tries to hold on when there 


*AZ You Were! Chaplain Alva J. Brasted. 


is nothing to hold on to, strains at the keeping of his 
virtue forever, never hating though foes hurt him— 
such a soldier would land in the psychopathic ward. Ina 
profound way may I say, only as the soldier sins is 
he saved. 

Anyway, life itself is so challenging today it is just 
too much when his church and his chaplain piles chal- 
lenge atop of challenge. The soldier of several years 
in the service is sick unto death of challenge and he 
doesn’t give a damn for Kipling’s promise of “the 
Earth and everything in it.” And so any attempt to 
stir the soldier to strive for only the superficial marks 
of sainthood invariably irks him. Therefore the al- 
ternative to a moralizing meditation for the day is 
classic Christianity in which the Mercy of God covers 
him through Grace mediated in the Sacraments. Only 
the theology of the Crucifix is adequate for these times. 
In the soul-searching situations of the soldier, moral- 
izing has been tried and found wanting. Anything less 
than Orthodox Christianity has become for the G. I. 
something humorous. That is why my comrades laughed 
at what was a serious attempt to inspire them. 


So the question may be asked whence cometh 
moralizing? Moralizing comes from living by a 
meandering creek in a meadow. Moralizing comes 
from well-fed people. Moralizing comes from hot-house 
nurtured adolescents who never grow up. Moralizing 
comes with the fires of fleshly appetites satiated on 
schedule. Moralizing is for cushioned-pewed respecta- 
bility. Moralizing is sweet malted milk that rots the 
teeth and floats the stomach with belching satisfaction, 
which is a concomitant inflation with that of self- 
righteousness. Moralizing is the shallow veneer cover- 
ing a dubious interior. Moralizing is the result of only 
academical knowledge of a Nazi or a Nipponese rather 
than knowing them as grappling hate-fanned flesh in 
the night. Moralizing is born of sunshine in the garish 
light of midday. 


But this is a nocturnal war with all which that im- 
plies. Let the church now listen—we in the service 
must love darkness rather than light because our deeds 
must be evil. 


What then helps us? “Thy word is a lamp unto my 
feet, and a light unto my path.” So the chaplain at 
any time may have a request for a Bible or a New 
Testament, in Protestant, or Catholic issue. As for 
the rest, I carry along copies of the Episcopal Book 
of Common Prayer, the Service Prayer Book of the 
National Lutheran Council, the Roman Catholic Missal, 
Bishop Cushman’s A Pocket Prayer Book, abridged 
Prayer Book for Jews in the Armed Forces. These 
are all substantially well-bound books that carry the 
classic prayers of the centuries. (And I carry Mary 
Baker Eddy’s “Science and Health” for those who 
were reared on the usage of this book and therefore 
request it.) 





Most everything else may well be left at home. The 
mails are freighted with denominational literature that 
never is used. For soldiers quickly become men, and 
early take on something of the cynicism of old men. 
The soldier runs the range of life’s experiences in such 
short time that often it is only a matter of months be- 


yond the induction center when moralizing becomes 


pathetically inadequate. The milk of moralizing no 
longer adequately sustains him. He has come of age. 
He craves the steak of the Spirit, the meat of the 
Gospel, Orthodox Christianity; and only the classic 
prayers of the centuries are now adequate to life. 


The World Church: News and Notes 


The Prospects of a Vatican-Soviet Accord 


Professor N. S. Timasheff, Associate Professor of 
Sociology, Fordham University, estimates the possibility 
of an accord between the Vatican and Soviet as follows: 

The most complex phase of current Soviet diplomacy 
involves its relations with the Roman Catholic Church 
both in Russia and in occupied areas now in the Soviet 
orbit. One basic conclusion that emerges from the 
give-and-take between Catholic and Kremlin spokes- 
men is that Moscow’s sharp attitude is actually a tactic 
to strengthen its bargaining position when the time 
comes to sign an agreement with the Holy See. 


Evidence of Moscow’s desire for a rapprochement 
with the Vatican is seen in the correct attitude of 
Poland’s puppet government toward the Catholic Church 
as well as the recently expressed approval by the Mos- 
cow radio of the conduct of Catholic priests in Italy. 
As to the Vatican, it is perhaps symptomatic of its de- 
sire for an agreement that it recently lauded the Soviet 
Union’s new marriage law and the high standards of 
Russian films in which the precepts of natural law 
are generally observed and respected. 


These may be small symptoms indeed, but they ac- 
quire weight when one realizes how many Catholics 
are now under Soviet rule. Not only is the Vatican 
interested in giving them the best possible protection, 
but the Soviet government is also interested in making 
them loyal citizens of the Soviet Union, and this can 
only be done if there is some compromise with the 
Vatican. (RNS) 


Toronto Board of Education Upholds 
Religious Teaching in Schools 


The Board of Education of the City of Toronto, by 
a vote of 15 to 2, endorsed the introduction of re- 
ligious teaching in the public schools of the province, 
and urged that nothing be allowed to interfere with 
its continuance. 

Action came after clergymen of all Protestant de- 
nominations had rallied to the support of the program, 
following a demand by the Association for Religious 
Liberty that the courses be withdrawn. 

Charges by the two dissident members of the Board 
of Education that religious teaching in the schools had 
stirred up sectionalism and religious prejudice were 
assailed by Trustee Loftus Reid. 

“The rights of minorities are so often paraded before 
us that we are inclined to forget that majorities have 
some rights, too,” he said. “Those who object to re- 
ligious teaching have tried to start strife and religious 
agitation in this province. I thank God that we have 
a Minister of Education who had the courage to install 


this teaching. There is not too much religion in our 
schools. Must the rights of the majority be always 
disregarded because of an aggressive and noisy mi- 
nority? (RNS) 


British Council of Churches Asks 
Religious and Cultural Freedom 


Religious and cultural freedom must be assured to 
all as an integral part of any arrangement for read- 
justment of frontiers and the transfer of populations 
after the war, the British Council of Churches as- 
serted. 

“These are rights which belong to man as man by 
virtue of divine creation,” the Council said. “The 
denial of them contributed in large measure to the 
worsening of minority problems of the past. Their 
free recognition would alleviate otherwise difficult 
political arrangements, and might go far to make them 
acceptable.” 

Pointing out that leaders of the United Nations have 
“repeatedly affirmed their allegiance to such principles,” 
the Council added that “they must now be given prac- 
tical effect.” 

In discussing European frontier problems, the 
church body observed that “Christians as such have 
no particular competence to pronounce judgment” on 
technical, economic, and political issues, but it was 
“their duty to remind all that no lasting order of society 
can be built except upon the foundation of obedience 
to God’s Will for His world.” 

“No society,” it said, “can achieve peace and security 
that does not respect the personal rights of men and 
women, and is not based on freedom, justice, and good 
faith, for these are the will of God as Christ has made 
it known.” 

Declaring that Christians have “good cause to be 
grateful for the many proposals of statesmen of the 
United Nations looking toward the creation of an in- 
ternational organization,” the Council expressed con- 
cern “at some of the possible implications of proposals 
for readjustment of frontiers, involving for great 
numbers of people either territorial transfer or at least 
a change of sovereignty.” (RNS) 


French Education Minister Withdraws 
Plan to Continue Subsidies to Church Schools 


Education Minister Rene Capitant has withdrawn 
a proposed decree laid before the Education Commission 
of the French Consultative Assembly to continue state 
aid to confessional schools until October 1. His action 
came after warnings by left-wing groups that con- 
tinuance of Vichy-initiated subsidies, totalling 800,- 
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000,000 francs annually, would inject a serious religious 
issue into French politics. 

The compromise plan suggested by M. Capitant, in 
addition to continuing grants to confessional schools 
provisionally, would have given these schools the option 
of turning their premises over to state schools, with 
suitable indemnity, and would have permitted church 


school teachers to transfer to state schools. The plan 
provided that “liberty of religious instruction” should 
be assured in state schools, and that committees of 
parents should be set up to supervise religious instruc- 
tion, which would remain optional. 

Following the Education Minister’s decision, confes- 
sional school principals announced it will now be neces- 
sary, as of April 1, to increase wages paid to teachers 
and also to raise school fees. 

Since the liberation, all Left parties in France have 
consistently called for suppression of all concessions 
granted by the Vichy government to church schools. 
They have also strongly opposed proposals for state 
subsidies to youth movements. (RNS) 


Cologne Jews Emerge From 
Hiding to Hold Synagogue Service 


Cologne Jews who had been hiding from the Nazis 
attended a synagogue service for the first time since 
1939 at the invitation of two American Jewish chaplains. 

A group of 100 Jews left the cellars where they had 
taken refuge, gathered at the ruins of a synagogue 
burned down by the Nazis in 1938, and prayed while 
a group of Germans looked on from outside. 

The services were conducted by Chaplain. Gunher 
Plant, of Cincinnati, and Chaplain Robert Markus, of 
New York. Suspended over their heads was a large 
home-made flag bearing the Star of David. (RNS) 


American Lutheran Leaders 
Conferred with Finnish Archbishop 


Finnish Archbishop Aleksi E. Lehtonen was con- 
sulted by three American Lutheran leaders during their 
recent stay in Stockholm. 

Although unable to reach Finland, the visitors were 
given a detailed account of conditions by the Finnish 
churchman, Religious News Service was told by Dr. 
P. O. Bersell, president of the Augustana Synod; Dr. 
Ralph H. Long, director of the National Lutheran 
Council; and the Rev. Lawrence Meyer, publicity direc- 
tor of the Missouri Synod. 

The Archbishop said that Russian authorities had 
not interfered with religious institutions, and that the 
Soviet Union had a definite understanding with the 
Finnish government that the Church would not in- 
terfere in politics. 

Recently, he added, the national church administration 
had been reorganized under a council charged with di- 
rection of business activities, but having no juridiction 
over spiritual affairs or local administration. 

Great anxiety was expressed by the American church 
leaders over the Lutheran Churches in Esthonia and 
Latvia. They said 28 Esthonian and 11 Latvian pas- 
tors had fled to Sweden for refuge, and that clergymen, 
placed in the sixth class of Soviet citizens in Esthonia, 
were not entitled to ration cards. (RNS) 


Montreal Churchmen Blast ‘False 
Idea’ of White Superiority 


The “prevalent but false idea that the white race is 
the favored race of God,” is among the adverse factors 
confronting the Christian Church today, the Montreal 
Presbytery of the United Church of Canada asserted 
in a call to the ministry and church membership. 

“A long overdue intellectual housecleaning, lack of 
conviction regarding social questions of our day, par- 
ticularly the ever-rising tension between the forces 
of labor and capital, and the glaring iniquities in the 
treatment of the colored people (especially the black 
men of Africa) by the white nations,” were cited in the 
Presbytery’s report as “inhibiting factors” to Christian 
work. 

Also condemned was the “apparent indifference 
shown by the church to the proposed continuance of 
any system under which the strong powers maintain 
control over the economic and political fortunes of the 
weaker races, often against their will and in spite of 
their vigorous protests.” (RNS) 


Slovakia’s Senior Lutheran 
Bishop, 30 Pastors Arrested 


Dr. Pavel Cobrda of Presov, senior bishop of the 
Slovak Lutheran Church, has been taken into custody 
by the puppet government in a purge of the church. 
Seized along with him were more than 30 pastors from 
the Western District of the Church. 

Bishop Samuel Stephen Osusky was arrested earlier. 

Authorities have destroyed several churches, and 
commandeered a large number of schools, boarding 
establishments, homes for the aged, and orphanages. 
At Modra alone, 35 buildings belonging to the church 
were taken over by the government. It has also sup- 
pressed all Protestant radio broadcasts, and communi- 
ties near battle zones have been evacuated. 

Meanwhile, Pastor Fedor Ruppeldt of Zilina, one of 
Slovakia’s leading anti-Nazi clergymen, has been re- 
leased, his health broken by the ill treatment he suffered 
during his imprisonment. (RNS) 


Correspondence 
Sir: 

I am glad that you intend to forward the Christian 
discussion of the economic “Crisis” to be faced by Chris- 
tians. May I very briefly take up two of the points 
raised by Mr. John Crosby Brown and quoted again 
by you in the issue of January 8th just received here. 

(1) His first goal “To provide incentives which will 
stimulate individual skills . . . and... result in the 
greatest and most effective production” is not good 
enough. “Maximum production” is made the primary 
aim instead of “satisfaction of human needs.” For the 
latter end our skills need directing as well as stimulat- 
ing. 

(2) He rightly desiderates the “free, responsible, 
independent individual”; to that I would only add 
“Christian citizen” to bring out the truth that an in- 
dividual should be responsible to God and his neighbor. 
But, even in America, can even a majority of people 
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be really free and independent under the present capital- 
ist system? And it is the irresponsibility of the limited 
liability company, and of the propertyless employee, 
which is, perhaps, the worst present evil. 

May I also express the hope that you will bring into 
the discussion a consideration of the policy and practice 
of the TVA. Mr. Lilienthal appears to me to have a 
very clear apprehension of the values and issues in- 
volved. 

My main object, however, in writing to you is to 
challenge the authority of your English correspondent, 
The Rev. Eric W. Brewin. Apart from the facts that 
his reference to the Commonwealth Party is inac- 
curate and misleading, that he succeeds in avoiding all 
reference to the Malvern Conference, and that you 
print “possibility” in the first clause of the section 
dealing with Dr. Temple where Mr. Brewin probably 
meant to write “impossibility,” I must challenge the 
inaccurate generalizations of his reference to “The 
Church Social Action Group.” Perhaps I can best do 
this by pointing out that the “excellent report” on the 
“Church and planning,” which Mr. Brewin quotes 
immediately after his reference to C.S.A., was, in fact 
predominantly the work of lay members of this group! 
The group includes Social Credit advocates, and econ- 
omists of greater standing than Mr. Brewin, but does 
not “enthusiastically support Major Douglas”; it is con- 
cerned with the statement of priorities and objectives, 
and subject to this, recognizes and stresses the “au- 
tonomy of technicians.” For instance, it is agreed that 
in economic affairs the order of priority should be 
. “agriculture, industry, commerce, finance” and that the 
money market must be the servant, and not the master, 
of commerce and of the other spheres more immediately 
connected with the satisfaction of human need. 

y (Rev.) Grorce JAGER 
Birmingham, England. 
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Sir: 

I have just read Mr. Augustine Ralla Ram’s article 
in your issue of March 19th and it shocks me to think 
that a Journal which sets out to present Christian 
opinion and therefore should have a regard for truth, 
has given publicity to views on India which are ob- 
viously prejudiced. 

If the article is only examined critically, but with 
no special knowledge of the Indian situation, it cannot 
but be noted that it abounds in contradictions, inac- 
curacies and examples of schoolboy wit... . 

It would require an article of similar length to deal 
adequately with Mr. Ram’s misstatements, so I am only 
able to refer to a few. 

1. “The one India of Asoka’s Day.” 273 B.C. 

Ignores the fact that the present India has entirely 
different racial makeup and has only for relatively 
brief periods known freedom from war till recent times 
and has not now freedom from communal strife. 

2. “Not a single Indian General.” 

There are Majors and Colonels; and Generals will 
come. No Britisher would ever cast aspersion on the 
Indian Army. 

3. “India’s Statesmen, Scientists, Industrialists” are 
thwarted. 

This is simply not true. Scientists and Industrialists 
are just as free to do their tasks as their British con- 
freres. There is no discrimination. Statesmen are 
perhaps being confounded with a particular type of in- 
transigent politician. 

4. Forcing British goods on India. 

Just nonsense. India does and can buy what goods 
she likes. Actually (prewar) only 30% of imported 
goods came from Great Britain and control of Customs 
is in Indian hands. 

5. Beverley Nichols and “Other books written by 
other Englishmen.” 

Edgar Snow is mentioned. 
Kansas. 

I have lived in India for some 30 years as a member 
of a commercial firm and I have visited nearly every 
part of the country in tours from the Khyber to Cape 
Comorin. I am entirely sympathetic to Indian aspira- 
tions and I have no desire to gloss over failures of 
government (either British or Indian); but it seems 
to me that so long as Indians continue to present their 
case to the world supported by exaggeration and mis- 
statement, there is very little hope of a settlement of it 
on the lines they desire. “The fault, dear Brutus... 
etc.” 
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